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Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Actors  Laboratory  Theatre  Repertory 
“Alive,  Well  and  Living”  in  DYLAN 

BREL,  STORYBOOK  TALES 


Don  Tabberer,  Ron  Durbian,  Terry  Bickell,  Roz  Oberto, 
Lori  Cackler,  and  Bonnie  Murphy  rehearsing  for  Story- 


JACQUES 


By 

Lynne  Beachner 

In  its  third  season.  Actors  Labora- 
tory Theatre  presents,  in  repertory, 
JACQUES  BREL  IS  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  AND  LIVING  IN  PARIS, 
opening  October  17,  STORYBOOK 
TALES  III,  opening  October  24,  and 
DYLAN,  opening  October  31. 

JACQUES  BREL,  after  running  for 
four  years  at  Village  Gate  in  New  York 
closed  this  year  only  to  immediately  be 
revived.  Our  director,  Mr.  James 
Assad,  has  tried  to  capture  the  original 
cabaret  theatre  style  in  Avila’s  produc- 
tion. Jacques  Brel,  a French  poet, 
lyricist,  and  singer,  is  discontented 
with  present  social  norms.  Brel  says 
that  he  writes  songs  as  he  does  because 
he  is  in  rapport  with  the  world.  “And 
sometimes  the  songs  were  sung 
between  the  acrobats  and  juggler,  in 
music  halls  built  long  ago.  Everybody 
heard  the  songs  but  nobody  listened." 
Despite  his  rather  sarcastic  and  bitter 
comments  on  life,  Brel  still  believes 
there’s  hope.  This  musical  is  composed 
of  twenty-six  songs  with  a very  limited 
amount  of  dialogue.  Auditions  were 
held  during  the  summer  and  now 


include  the  professional  cast  of  Jack 
Ashmore,  Phyllis  Goede,  Tuck 
Milligan,  and  Nancy  Sheehy.  The  per- 
formance dates  are:  October  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21, 27.  and  November  4.  8,  9. 14,  and 
15.  The  musicians  graciously  donating 
their  time  and  talent  are  Paul  Carter, 
Ned  Finney,  Becky  Kite,  and  Donna 
Matthew. 

STpRYBOOK  TALES  III  follows 
JACQUES  BREL.  Its  performance 
dates  are  October  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  and 
November  5,  7,  12,  18,  and  19.  The 
public  response  to  our  two  previous  pro- 
ductions has  been  so  encouraging  that 
this  revival  was  inevitable.  We  have  in- 
corporated new  tales  while  retaining 
some  of  the  old  "favorites."  The  drama 
department’s  philosophy  is  that  all 
students  should  be  allowed  to  perform 
on  the  main  stage  as  soon  as  possible 
and  this  is  followed  through  in 
STORYBOOK.  The  show  has  flowed 
out  of  the  actors  laboratory  where  the 
development  of  characters  and  creative 
movement  stimulates  the  students' 
imagination  and  prepares  them  for 
further  theatre  experiences.  The 
musicians,  Paul  Carter.  Mike  Downs, 
and  Donna  Matthews,  who  played  for 
STORYBOOK  TALES  for  the  past  two 
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years,  are  with  us  again  this  year, 
showing  outstanding  dedication  to  the 
arts. 

An  adaptation  of  STORYBOOK 
TALES  has  been  selected  for  a USO 
tour  in  the  Northeast  Command.  Those 
who  will  be  leaving  on  this  tour  are: 
Lvnne  Beachner.  Terry  Bickell,  Don 
Carney,  Jamie  Evans,  Sue  Hornbeck, 
Mike  LaGue.  and  Don  Tabberer.  Roz 
Oberto  and  Ron  Durbian  are 
alternates.  Ron  Coles,  Technical 
Director,  will  accompany  the  group. 

The  third  show  is  DYLAN  by  Sidney 
Michaels.  A renowned  Welsh  poet, 
Dylan  Thomas  remarked.  “I’m  not 
exceptional.  Ordinary  people  — I 
generally  hit  it  off  with  ordinary  people 
— because  I’m  one  of  them  and  they 
sense  it  immediately.  I mean.  I’m  only 
a poet  by  accident.  “In  the  bell  and 
siren  of  the  theatre  the  dormant  half  of 
the  brain  wakes  up.  Speaks  up.  saying. 
Who  the  hell  can  identify  with 


ordinary  men?’  For  none  of  us  is 
ordinary  to  ourselves.”  It  is  to  our- 
selves that  we  awaken  in  DYLAN  and 
relate  to  the  uncommon  things  all 
people  have  in  common.  Dylan  spent 
his  life  believing  he  had  failed  to 
“become"  a man  ...  he  dealt  with 
words  but  could  not  deal  with  life;  he 
shaped  and  mastered  language  but  not 
his  own  destiny;  he  valued  money, 
drink,  and  sex  but  not  himself.  Mr. 
James  Assad  not  only  directs,  but  also 
plays  the  part  of  Dylan.  His  wife 
Caitlain  is  played  by  Anne  B.  Davis. 
This  gives  the  student  actors 
opportunity  to  work  with  profes- 
sionals. The  original  music  for  DYLAN 
was  composed  by  Ron  Roberts.  The  per- 
formance dates  are:  October  31,  and 
November  1.  2.  3.  10,  11,  16,  and  17. 

All  profits  from  the  three  plays  in 
repertory  will  be  used  toward 
furthering  the  education  of  the  Avila 
Theatre  students  in  London  during  the 
January  Interim. 


' Don  Carney  and  drama  students  rehearse  for 
Storybook  Tales 


A Student  Publication  of  Avila  College 

Oct.  16,  1972 


Respond 


Speaking  as  a Redneck : 


After  a number  of  drafts  for  this  editorial  I find  that  I’m  not  effectively 
saying  what  I want  to  say.  My  major  obstacle  is  fear  of  offending  some- 
one though  my  questions  are  not  meant  to  criticize  but  rather  to  find 
answers  and  to  stir  interest  in  the  activities  occunng  on  campus.  The 
activities  I speak  of  are  those  of  numerous  campus  committees.  What 
comes  out  of  the  many  hours  students,  faculty,  and  administration  re- 
presentatives spend  in  meetings?  What  is  being  discussed?  What  are  the 
reasons  behind  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  any  proposal?  What  are 
the  policies  that  have  been  decided  upon?  Who  has  approved  them  and 
where  are  they  written  down  for  general  consultation? 

/ find  it  hard  to  understand  why  people  would  spend  so  much  time  re- 
searching an  issue,  discussing  it  in  committee  and  then  not  make  it 
known  to  as  many  people  as  possible.  In  the  spirit  of  letting  the  com- 
munity at  large  know  what  its  governing  bodies  are  doing  in  its  behalf  1 
find  it  rather  obvious  that  all  out  efforts  be  made  to  publicize  the  order  of 
business  at  these  various  committee  meetings.  . 

I am  aware,  as  are  many  others  on  this  campus,  that  minutes  of 
meetings  are  posted  and  given  to  some  members  of  the  community.  I do 
think,  however,  that  this  is  not  effective.  In  the  many  meetings  lye 
attended  in  the  past  I know  there  is  a desire  for  input  from  those  not  on  the 
committee.  As  any  representative  from  any  group  will  probably  agree,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  for  one  person  to  get  a representative  sampling  on 
any  one  topic.  Therefore,  may  I suggest  the  utilization  of  the  newspaper  to 
publish  meeting  dates,  agendas,  discussion  notes,  and  follow-up  storys  as 
an  aid  to  the  internal  communication  that  many  members  of  this 
community  feel  is  vitally  necessary. 

Made  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  community,  please  let  me  know  if  tnis 
suggestion  is  in  fact  one  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  community,  or  if  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  activities  of  the  committees  involved. 

Let  me  clarify  that  this  offer  is  made  to  all  committees,  and  realizing  the 
irregularity  of  issue  dates  of  the  Free  Fall  adjustments  will  become  neces- 
sary, but  if  this  offer  is  accepted  every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  need 
for  effective  communication. 

Cindy  Fadden 

Let's  Hang  in  There,  Girls! 

Women  are  debating  whether  the  no-bra  look  in  fashion  isn  t just 
“stretching”  it  a bit.  Male  fashion  designers  have  at  last  hit  upon  an  area 
of  feminine  anatomy  that  will  not  reduce  in  size  by  exercising.  The  older 
generation  must  cry  out  with  vengeance  against  those  young  budding 
roses  of  today’s  world  that  need  no  support.  Woe  to  the  woman  who 
doesn ’t  quite  have  enough.  The  difference  m sex  is  quickly  inched  away  as 
a tight  sweater  is  pulled  over  the  head.  That  padded  bra  that  came  in  so 
handy  last  year  has  been  replaced  with  the  cold  naked  truth  — flatness. 
Yet,  there  is  another  cry  of  pity  that  must  touch  every  heart  of  a female.  It 
is  for  the  woman  who  has  too  much!  All  of  the  wailing  to  the  high  heavens 
will  not  reduce  those  extra  inches  of  sag.  This  is  the  woman  that,  without 
a doubt,  ruins  the  effect  of  such  a revolutionary  demonstration.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  people  turn  their  heads  as  she  briskly  flops  and  joggles  down 
a sidewalk.  Leaning  over  a jewelry  counter , the  braless  woman  makes  all 
men,  whether  young  or  old,  faint  from  sheer  repulsion.  What  then  is  the 
answer  for  such  mis-shapened  women  of  this  universe?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Unite  girls  to  burn  the  jock  straps  of  these  male  inventors  who 
have  caused  so  much  distress,  for  we  may  as  well  all  hang  in  there 
together.  rerri  Tooley 


Frontiers  of  Love 


Sunday,  October  22,  has  been  designated  as  MISSION  SUNDAY. 
The  theme  for  this  year’s  day  of  prayer  and  awareness  for  the  missions  is 
“Love  Without  Frontiers.”  . 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  a young  Frenchwoman,  Pauline  Jancot, 
gave  of  herself  with  tremendous  zeal  to  a plan  that  was  to  be  the  salvation 
of  the  missions  and  which  ultimately  evolved  into  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Pauline  found  many  avenues  for  expressing  her 
interest  in  those  less  fortunate  than  she.  Hers  was  a love  without 

frontiers."  . , ... 

It  seems  everybody  is  for  love  these  days.  Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself,"  is  accepted  even  by  people  who  do  not  admit  to  have  any 
religion  ' at  all.  To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  cannot  only  mean  an 
affectionate  or  emotional  love.  Why?  Because  too  many  people  turn  us  off 
and  because  there  are  simply  too  many  people.  No  living  person  could 
possibly  feel  an  affection  for  three  and  a half  billion  other  people  which  is 
the  world ‘s  population.  What  then  does  it  mean  to  love  your  neighbor  ? We 
find  the  answer  in  asking  what,  above  all,  we  want  for  ourselves.  And  we 
must  come  up  with  the  answer  that,  if  we  believe  in  life  at  all,  we  want  life 
to  continue  forever. 

Man’s  life  is  his  struggle  to  free  himself  from  all  that  oppresses  him 
and  prevents  him  from  developing  into  the  human  person  God  made  him 
to  be.  Those  things  that  oppress  man  are  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
violence,  anxiety,  fear  and  hate. 

The  Church  ’s  missionary  forces  carry  Christ’s  hope  and  liberation  to 
people  all  over  the  world.  This  liberation  is  what  God  means  by  salvation 
— and  it  is  salvation  from  the  inhuman,  salvation  and  liberation  from 
misery.  A salvation  and  liberation  not  from  but  for  love  and  life  and 
laughter  and  all  those  things  that  make  it  possible  to  really  live  this  life. 

The  work  for  universal  brotherhood  cannot  grow  and  prosper  without 
our  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  monetary  donations.  Measure  your  love.  Is  it 
without  frontiers? 

Sister  Ann  Dominic  Tassone 


l for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  people  talk  about  what  is 

J ith  America  What  the  problem  is  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wrong  with  Arne  . problems  we  share  today  have  existed  in 

Te7oZ  since  thedawn  of  history 

War  poverty racism,  and  the  youth  revolution  have  been  around  as  long 

aS  mThere  will  always  be  violence  and  wars.  There  has  always  been  and 
always  wiU  be  groups  of  people  who  feel  that  they  are  right  and  feel  an 
ob&on  to  force  their  ways  of  life  upon  those  who  do  not  think  as  they 
do  At  the  University  of  Kansas  last  year,  I heard  a speech  by  a man  who 
was  supposedly  protesting  the  war.  He  complained  th<?tthf  Nlxon 
Admiration  was  forcing  their  political  beliefs  on  ^thVf^m.In 
his  eyes  this  sort  of  practice  was  dangerous  and  morally  wrong.  With  the 
very  next  brea  th  he  boasted  that  he  was  going  up  to  the  chancellor  s office 
andwasn ’t  going  to  leave  until  Mr.  Chalmers  had  endorsed  his  demnnds 
and  sent  them  to  President  Nixon.  Thus,  armed  with  his  self-nght- 
ousness  and  about  two  hundred  followers,  he  and  his  friends  proceeded  to 
the  chancellor’s  office  where  they  shouted  insults  and  threw  the 
American  and  University  flags  out  the  window.  This  was  their  idea  of 
promoting  peace.  As  I walked  back  to  my  room  in  disgust,  Icouldn  t help 
but  feel  that  they,  and  the  man  they  were  condemning,  had  a lot  in 

Another  big  troublemaker  throughout  history  has  keen  man  s 
infatuation  with  material  objects.  People  today  seem  to  think  that  a big 
change  is  taking  place  in  this  area.  It  is  very  hip  to  believe  that  the 
trend  is  toward  intellectual  and  meta  physical  satisfactions  rather  than 
the  accumulation  of  worldly  goods.  Indeed,  big  changes  are  taking  place 
and  I,  as  a member  of  the  under  thirty  generation  have  seen  them  first 
hand.  No  longer  is  a young  man  content  to  live  out  his  life  in  the  suburbs 
m a house  which  looks  like  the  rest  of  them  on  the  block,  drive  a Ford  LID 
wear  a grey  suit,  and  drink  beer  in  the  evenings.  The  thought  of  such 
conformity  makes  him  cringe.  No,  he  has  risen  above  all  that,  and  purged 
himself  of  the  plastic  values  and  status  symbols  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Having  scorned  the  lifestyle  of  his  elders,  he  invents  his  own.  He,  and  the 
girl  he  lives  with,  commute  to  and  from  their  rented  farmhouse  in  a stereo 
equipped  and  often  air  conditioned  van,  or  battered  VW  bug  or  perhaps 
both  In  the  evenings,  after  a wholesome  meal  of  grainola  and  brown  rice, 
they  might  smoke  a couple  reefers  and  enjoy  a peaceful  ride  in  the  country 
on  their  matched  set  of  Schwinn  ten  speeds,  or  maybe  just  lunge  on  the 
waterbed  and  watch  color  TV.  His  long  hair,  sandals,  and  faded  blue 
jeans  easily  distinguish  him  from  the  masses.  No  suburbanite,  this  boy, 
no  siree. 

Another  interesting  facet  of  our  current  cultural  revolution  is  the 
alledged  “ aversion  to  capitalism”  which  is  exhibited,  by  the  youth  of 
today.  Yes,  so  fed  up  is  he  with  the  exploitations  of  the  masses  by  the 
large  corporations  and  big  money  interests  which  control  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  feels  that  it  is  his  right,  indeed  his  moral  obligation,  to  rip 
off  Uncle  Sam  by  way  of  welfare,  food  stamps,  commodity  foods, 
unemployment,  and  any  other  means  available  to  him,  at  each  ana  every 
opportunity.  Strangely  enough,  his  professed  “aversion  to  capitalism  is 
confined  to  the  receiving  end  of  the  deal  — the  exploited.  Once  the  tables 
are  turned  and  he  opens  his  boutique  or  head  shop,  he  masters  the  science 
of  profiteering  with  a zeal  which  pales  that  of  his  elders.  Anyone  doubting 
the  validity  of  this  statement  is  invited  to  compare  the  prices  in  Westport. 
Lawrence,  or  River  Quay  with  those  of  K-Mart,  The  Mall,  Ward  Parkway 
Center,  and  other  such  hotbeds  of  capitalism.  Far  from  discouraging 
capitalism,  the  new  generation  has  introduced  a whole  new  dimension  in 
exploitation  — the  dope  dealer.  I’m  not  referring  to  the  junk  pusher,  I 
mean  the  “friend”  you  buy  your  weekly  lid  from.  Next  time  you  fork  out 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  for  an  ounce,  you  might  remind  yourself  that  the 
mark  up  on  marijuana  is  generally  at  least  one  hundred  percent,  high  by 
anyone’s  standards. 

The  new  generation  is  not  bigoted  like  their  parents.  Instead,  they 
have  introduced  a novel  and  exciting  strain  of  ethnocentricism  all  of  their 
own.  Two  years  ago  I worked  in  a gas  station  and  I enjoyed  talking  with 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  That  is, 
until  I cut  my  hair,  at  which  point  the  long  haired  portion  of  our  clientel 
developed  laryngitis  en  masse.  From  what  I have  observed,  our 
concientious  and  objective  youth  have  learned,  rather  than  learned  from, 
the  mistakes  of  our  elders.  Their  open-mindedness  is  limited  to  those  who 
look,  act,  talk,  and  believe  as  they  do. 

What  the  populace  judges  to  be  change,  I refer  to  as  merely  variations 
of  the  same  old  themes-,  themes  which  have  dominated  man's  actions  as 
long  as  he  has  existed.  What  is  going  to  make  him  change  at  this  late  date 
and  why  should  he?  Violence,  greed,  self-importance,  and  hypocracy,  as 
well  as  charity,  mercy,  and  compassion,  are  all  elements  of  man's  nature. 
Accent  and  enjoy  him  for  what  he  is.  The  only  part  of  humanity  which  you 
can  or  have  the  right  to  change  is  yourself. 


Jim  Neal 
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Letters 


Dear  Editor, 

As  former  meat-eating  resident 
students  of  Avila  College,  we  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  deplorable  meals 
served  in  our  cafeteria.  From  four  years 
of  experience,  some  of  us  know  that  the 
food  could  be  significantly  improved  at 
least  to  the  point  of  being  edible. 

After  a hard  day  of  classes  wewaitin 
line,  sometimes  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  designated  time  for  serv- 
ing, only  to  ultimately  face  food  float- 
ing in  grease,  cold,  and/or  uncooked, 
and  a big  surprise  when  we  try  to  wash 
it  all  down  with  sour  milk. 

It  seems  that  we  are  getting  an 
awfully  lot  of  hot  dogs,  better  known  to 
the  students  as  "tube  steaks.”  But  we 
really  aren’t  complaining.  At  least  hot 
dogs  can  be  identified  without  a con- 
certed effort  to  investigate  the  hash  on 
the  plate. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  salad  bowls. 
The  fingerbowl  containers  hold  no 
more  than  a radish  and  a wilted  pinch 
of  lettuce.  If  you  hope  to  add  salad  dres- 
sing to  your  bite-sized  morsel,  it  must 
be  done  between  the  bowl  and  your 
mouth;  an  attempt  to  add  dressing  to 
the  salad  itself  would  cause  a small  rep- 
lica of  Niagara  Falls  on  the  side  of  the 
bowl. 

In  the  spirit  of  "Back  to  Nature  Move- 
ment" it  seems  fitting  that  more 
natural  desserts,  in  the  forms  of  fresh 
natural  fruits,  be  added  to  the  menu  in 
addition  to  the  pastry  already  offered, 
to  at  least  give  the  girls  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  their  girlish 
figures  go  as  a college  degree  comes. 

All  food  has  basically  the  same 
potential,  however,  the  methods  of  pre- 
paration determine  whether  or  not  the 
food  realizes  its  potential  goodness. 

Sincerely, 

Debbie  Scheerer,  Carol  Houlihan 
Susan  Carter,  Jane  Dlugosch 
Pat  Campbell,  Marybeth  Bazin 

Michelle  Wainstock,  Pam  Hobart 
Jennie  Neuner,  JoAnn  Colombo 
Kathy  Shea 


Dear  Editor, 

I would  like  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment with  the  "no  hours”  farce 
carried  out  on  this  campus. 

The  phrase  “no  hours”  indicates  to 
most  people  that  the  student  is  allowed 
to  come  and  go  as  desired  with  no 
restrictions  on  his  activities.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
on  the  Avila  campus.  At  approximate- 
ly 4:00  a.m.  the  dorms  are  locked  and 
the  security  guard  departs,  leaving  the 
student  no  access  to  his  room  unless  a 
night  owl  be  present  in  the  lobby  of  the 
dorm.  If  the  night  owl  happens  to  roost 
in  Carondolet,  the  new  dorm  student  is 
still  unhappily  stranded  until  7:15  that 
morning  when  the  dorms  are  re- 
opened, for  the  tunnels  between  the 
dorms  and  access  doors  to  the  dorms 
have  also  been  locked. 

This  unhappy  situation  has  caused 
an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  over- 
nights. 

The  administration  should  either 
end  the  confusion  and  reissue  a state- 
ment indicating  the  true  attitude  of  the 
administration  regarding  hours,  or 
alleviate  the  situation  by  allowing 
students  to  enter  their  "home”  when 
they  choose. 

Thank  you, 

Michele  Coe,  Debbie  Maple 
Susan  Carter,  Jane  Dlugosch 
Pat  Campbell,  JoAnn  Colombo 
Marybeth  Bazin,  Debbie  Scheerer 
Kathy  Shea,  Carol  Houlihan 
Michelle  Wainstock,  Pam  Hobart 


Are  the  candidates 
you  plan  to  vote 


for  pledged  to  end 


For  many  Americans,  the  crucial  issue  in  the  coming  election  is  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  

This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  ads  published  by  Peace  Alert  USA  in 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  to  permit  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
to  vote  on  the  single  question:  “Should  Congress  end  the  war  by  cutting 
otf  the  funds? 

Your  peace  votes  have  had  their  effect  in  Congress.  We  have  not  yet  won 
but  we  have  made  clear  headway. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  war.  (July  24) 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
reported  out  an  end-the-war  amendment.  (July  26)  Other  recent  votes  in 
Congress  have  shown  growing  strength  for  peace. 

It  is  important  now  to  make  sure  the  candidates  you  vote  for  in  November 
are  pledged  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Write  or  visit  your  Congressman.  Write  or  visit  your  candidates  both 
national  and  state.  Make  sure  they  are  right  on  the  war. 

The  National  Peace  Poll  and  other  actions  of  Peace  Alert  USA  are 
working  to  turn  the  tide.  We  ask  again  for  your  vote  and  your  help  to  raise  the 
money  needed  to  get  these  ads  into  local  newspapers. 

Send  your  contribution  to  Peace  Alert  USA  to  keep  this  current  effort  going 

And  make  sure  the  candidates  you  vote  for  in  November  are  Dledeed  to 
peace  in  Vietnam.  6 
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Rep.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.  (R.-Mich.)  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  (R.-Calif.) 
National  Co-Chairmen  Peace  Alert  USA 


^ Dear  Editor 

On  October  24  PEACE  ALERT  USA  will  run  full-page  in  the  New  York 
Times  another  in  its  series  of  National  Peace  Pull  ads  that  could  change 
the  course  of  history.  The  headline  is  “ Are  the  Candidates  You  Plan  to 
Vote  for  Pledged  to  End  the  War?”  The  ad  also  carries  the  now  familiar 
National  Peace  Poll  ballot  with  the  single  question  ” Should  Congress 
End  the  War  by  Cutting  Off  the  Funds?” 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  ad  or  an  approximation  of  it  will  appear  in  news- 
papers and  other  publications  across  the  country  no  later  than  a week 
prior  to  election  day,  November  7.  October  24  was  selected  as  a date  that 
would  be  highly  strategic.  This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  National  Peace 
Poll  ads  published  by  PEACE  ALERT  USA  permitting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  to  cast  their  vote  for  ending  the  war.  The  ballots, 
running  more  than  25  to  1 for  peace,  have  had  their  effect. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  US  Senate  on  July  24  voted  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  war.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  reported  out  an  end-the-war  amendment  on  July  26.  We  have 
not  yet  won  the  issue,  but  despite  temporary  set-backs  the  margin  by 
which  anti-war  votes  are  losing  in  the  Congress  is  steadily  diminishing. 

PEACE  ALERT  USA  is  a bi-partisan  effort  co-sponsored  by  72  members 
of  Congress  and  a distinguished  list  of  private  individuals.  Sponsorship 
of  the  National  Peace  Poll  and  other  actions  of  PEACE  ALERT  USA  are 
beginning  to  turn  the  tide.  With  an  encouraging  trend  emerging,  we  feel  it 
is  imperative  to  keep  the  effort  going. 

We  seek  your  help  in  contributing  to  PEACE  ALERT  USA,  by  arranging 
for  the  publication  of  the  ad  in  your  campus  newspaper  and  your  local 
newspaper,  by  writing  an  editorial  about  the  peace  poll,  by  encouraging 
every  group  and  person  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  to  vote  in  the 
National  Peace  Poll.  We  thank  you  for  your  concern 

Sincerely, 

HAROLD  E.  HUGHES 
ALAN  CRANSTON 

Dear  Editor: 
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Guaranteed  Student  Loans 


Recently,  I sent  letters  to  the  postsecondary  education  and  lending  com- 
munities explaining  the  effect  of  new,  emergency  legislation  upon  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  In  my  letters,  I included  an  informa- 
tion sheet  for  students  and  requested  that  it  be  made  available  to  all  who 
were  interested  in  receiving  Federal  financial  aid. 

I would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  helping  us  to  reach  as  many 
additional  students  as  possible  with  this  information. 

As  you  know,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  made  significant 
changes  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Perhaps  of  greatest 
personal  interest  to  students  was  the  establishment  of  new  conditions 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  the  interest  on  their 
loans.  Since  the  1972  amendments  went  into  effect  for  this  program  only  8 
days  following  enactment,  the  changes  caused  a great  deal  of  confusion 
and  loan  activity  was  delayed. 

Because  this  delay  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  a new  academic  year 
when  students  need  loans  to  cover  educational  costs,  the  President  asked 
for  emergency  legislation  and  the  Congress  concurred  immediately.  The 
emergency  legislation,  which  the  President  signed  on  August  19, 
reinstates  until  March  1,  1973,  the  rules  that  governed  the  program  prior 
to  July  1, 1972.  The  one  exception  is  that  students  must  submit  a notarized 
affidavit  affirming  that  the  loan  proceeds  will  be  used  only  for  education 
purposes. 

We  have  attached  a sheet  explaining  the  rules  that  again  apply  to  the 
program.  We  have  also  enclosed  information  for  those  who  received  loans 
after  June  30  and  prior  to  August  19  (when  interim  regulations  based  on 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  were  in  effect). 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  keep  students  informed  of  changes  in  this 
vitally  important  program.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Sincere  best  wishes, 

Joseph  P.  Cosand 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 


Classifieds 

Wanted:  Someone  interested 
in  peace,  to  help  at  Shalom 
House  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
Set  your  own  time.  Contact 
Campus  Ministry  Office. 

Wanted:  Coordinator  of 

social  club  activities  once  a 
month  for  handicapped 
persons  at  Rehabilitation 
Institute.  Qualifications: 
fun  — loving;  clerical 
experience  helpful,  but  not 
necessary.  Contact  Campus 
Ministry  Office. 


Wanted:  Driver  for  Meals  on 
Wheels  program.  Contact 
C&mpus  Ministry  Office. 

Wanted:  Help  with  music 
therapy  program  for  retarded 
children:  rhythm  band,  choral 
groups,  teaching  instruments. 
Contact  Campus  Ministry 
Office. 

Elderly  persons  want  help 
with  crafts  or  cooking  on 
Saturdays  9:30  - 11:30;  want 
companionship  in  cocktail 
hour  and  sing-along  Sundays  5 
■7  6 p.m.;  want  a friend  at  any 
time!  Contact  Campus  Ministry 
Office. 


Emergency  legislation,  passed  on 
August  19,  1972,  and  effective  until 
March  1,  1973,  makes  it  possible  for 
lenders  to  make  loans  under  the  same 
regulations  that  governed  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
prior  to  June  30,  1972. 

The  program  enables  you  to  borrow 
money  directly  from  a bank,  credit 
union,  savings  and  loan  association  or 
other  participating  lender.  The  loan  is 
guaranteed  by  a State  or  private  non- 
profit guarantee  agency  or  insured  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

You  may  borrow  up  to  a maximum  of 
$1,500  per  academic  year.  (In  some 
States  the  maximum  is  $1,000  per 
academic  year  and  lenders  must 
adhere  to  State  regulations.)  You  may 
borrow  up  to  a total  of  $7,500. 

If  your  adjusted  family  income  is  less 
than  $15,000  per  year,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  loan  while  you  are  attending  school 
and  until  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period.  The  repayment 
period  begins  between  9 and  12  months 
after  you  leave  school  or  complete  your 
course  of  study. 

You  may  normally  take  5 to  10  years  to 
repay  the  loan.  However,  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  of  $30  may  reduce 
the  repayment  period,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  your  loan.  Repayment  may 
be  deferred  for  up  to  3 years  while  you 
serve  in  the  military  Peace  Corps,  or 
VISITA;  or  for  any  period  that  you 
return  to  full-time  study.  You  may 
borrow  under  this  program  if  you  are 
enrolled  or  have  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  at  least  half-time: 

— in  an  eligible  COLLEGE,  UNI- 
VERSITY, or  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  (in- 
cluding many  FOREIGN 
SCHOOLS)  as  an  under- 
graduate or  graduate  student. 

— in  an  approved  VOCA- 
TIONAL. TECHNICAL, 
TRADE.  BUSINESS,  or  HOME 
STUDY  SCHOOL. 


You  must  submit  an  affidavit  declar- 
ing that  the  loan  will  be  used  only  for 
education  purposes.  This  affidavit  (OE 
Form  1260)  must  be  notarized  or  signed 
by  a person  having  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations. 

For  further  information  contact: 

YOUR  REGIONAL  OFFICE  OF  THE 
U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
STATE  GUARANTEE  AGENCY 
LENDER.  OR  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER. 

1.  If  you  received  a Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  after  June  30  and  before 
August  19,  1972,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  interest  for  you  until 
the  loan  principal  is  due  for  repay- 
ment, provided  the  Supplemental 
Application  Form  (OE  Form  1260)  was 
fully  completed  and  the  educational 
institution  recommended  that  you  need 
a loan  for  educational  costs.  When  the 
school  recommended  a loan  the  interest 
subsidy  will  be  paid,  regardless  of 
family  income,  even  though  the  loan 
may  be  disbursed  after  August  19, 1972. 

2.  You  are  eligible  to  reapply  for  either  a 
new  loan  or  an  additional  amount  if, 
after  June  30  and  prior  to  August  19, 
1972,  you: 

A — were  denied  a loan  because, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  your 
need,  the  school  made  no 
recommendation 

B — were  denied  the  interest  sub- 
sidy, although  your  family  in- 
come was  less  than  $15,000 

C — waived  the  interest  subsidy  in 
order  to  get  a loan 

D — received  an  insufficient 
amount  as  a result  of  the 
school’s  analysis  of  your  need. 

3.  If  you  are  eligible  to  receive  a sub- 
sidized loan  under  the  present  rules,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  objection 
to  your  using  the  proceeds  to  repay  a 
prior  unsubsidized  loan  received 
during  the  interim  period  (after  June  30 
and  before  August  19,  1972). 


Wanted:  Coaches  for  boys’ 
basketball  and  girls’  volley- 
ball teams.  December  through 
March.  Guadalupe  Center. 
Contact  Campus  Ministry 
Office. 


Wanted:  Several  persons  t< 
do  light  sewing  or  mending  fo: 
handicapped  young  men 
Morning  or  afternoon,  Monda> 
through  Friday.  Contac 
Campus  Ministry  Office. 


THE  LONG  ROAD 

By  Holly  Haga 


Blumfield 
in  Concert 


I have  had  many  exciting  experi- 
ences, but  none  have  been  as  thrilling 
as  my  acceptance  to  St.  Luke’s  School 
of  Nursing. 

I started  traveling  up  that  long  road 
my  sophomore  year  in  high  school.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  I first  requested 
brochures  for  various  nursing  schools. 
I had  no  particular  school  in  mind;  I 
just  wanted  to  be  a nurse  and  a really 
good  one.  I received  school  catalogs 
from  St.  Luke’s,  Research  in  Kansas 
City,  and  Blessing  Memorial  in 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

Things  started  to  slow  down  for 
awhile  until  the  second  semester  of  my 
junior  year.  It  was  time  to  begin  apply- 
ing to  the  various  schools.  I knew  I had 
to  be  accepted  by  one  of  the  schools,  so  I 
had  started  working  harder  in  my 
studies  that  year.  Not  quite  a week  later 
I found  out  that  St.  Luke’s  had  the 
highest  standards  of  any  of  the  schools 

to  which  I had  applied.  I decided  then 
and  there  to  set  my  goal  for  St.  Luke’s.  I 
have  always  loved  a challenge  and  I 
am  quick  to  accept  one.  If  I couldn’t  get 
in  the  best  of  them,  I wasn’t  going  to 
settle  for  second  best. 

It  was  a long  and  agonizing  wait,  but 
approximately  four  weeks  later  I 
received  the  letter  from  St.  Luke’s: 
“Although  you  seem  to  have  some 
trouble  with  Chemistry,  the  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  sponsor  you  for 
the  pre-entrance  test."  I had  crossed 
one  bridge  on  that  long  and  narrow 
road  toward  becoming  a nurse. 

The  summer  before  my  senior  year  I 
attended  an  open  house  at  St.  Luke’s.  I 
fell  in  love  with  both  the  hospital  and 
the  Nurses’  Residence.  As  we  toured  the 
hospital,  I saw  the  suffering  of  the  ill, 
sorrow  of  ‘loved  ones’  losing  their  loved 
ones,  and  the  joy  and  happiness  of 
families  being  re-united  and  new 


parents  holding  their  first  child.  I could 
visualize  myself  easing  their  pain  and 
taking  part  in  this  cruel  but  yet  beauti- 
ful world  of  life  and  death.  I also  rea- 
lized on  that  day  that  the  doctor  and 
nurse  team  actually  played  a small 
part  in  that  world.  I realized  that 
despite  the  most  modern  medicine  ever 
discovered  by  scientists,  God  still  holds 
life  in  His  hands,  and  nothing  can 
change  that  factor. 

The  day  finally  arrived  for  me  to  go  to 
Kansas  City  to  take  my  test.  It  was 
being  given  at  Penn  Valley  Com- 
munity College,  and  I worried  about  it 
all  the  way.  “What  if  I flunk?  Whatwill 
I do  next?  Please  God,  help  me.”  When, 
we  started  the  actual  testing  I quit 
worrying  and  did  my  best.  I admit  it 
was  hard,  the  hardest  test  I have  ever 
taken.  When  it  was  over,  I had  an 
enormous  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

I thought  that  the  wait  before  the 
exam  had  been  long,  but  it  was  nothing 
like  the  wait  which  preceded  receiving 
the  results.  I was  struggling  within  my- 
self — satisfaction  on  one  hand  that  I 
had  done  well  and  depression  on  the 
other  knowing  that  somehow  I had 
failed.  I haunted  the  mailbox,  wanting 
yet  dreading  that  letter.  Finally  it 
came.  It  stated  that  although  my  grade 
in  science  was  slightly  below  average, 
my  other  grades  were  high.  I cried  with 
relief.  I knew  I was  over  halfway  up 
that  road,  and  somehow  the  end  didn’t 
seem  forbidding  anymore. 

The  next  step  was  my  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Director  of  Nursing.  For 
weeks  afterwards  I wondered  if  I had 
given  the  right  answers  to  her 
questions.  “Why  do  you  want  to  become 
a nurse?”  Why  did  I?  It  was  so  hard  to 
explain  to  a stranger  that  I helped 


nurse  my  mother  who  had  Multiple 
Sclerosis  until  her  death  — that  I 
laughed  with  her  and  cried  with  her, 
but  never  for  her  for  she  hated 
sympathy.  She  wasn’t  afraid  of  death. 
She  once  said  that  "God  had  given  her 
life  and  children  to  enjoy  in  her  life.  She 
lived  her  life  — found  happiness,  love, 
and  joy.  If  God  found  it  just  that  she 
should  die  there  was  nothing  to  do.” 
How  could  I explain  that  I loved  the 
visiting  nurses  who  brought  joy  to  my 
mother,  and  wanted  to  be  just  like 
them,  and  bring  comfort,  love,  and  joy 
to  others  who  weren’t  as  fortunate  as  I? 

There  were  more  questions.  Why  did 
you  select  St.  Luke’s?  Have  you  any 
•financial  problems?  Have  you  any 
marital  plans?  It  was  difficult  to 
answer  for  no  one  knows  which  card 
fate  will  deal  next  in  the  game  of  life. 

During  the  following  week  I had  my 
physical  and  dental  examinations  and 
sent  the  results  to  St.  Luke’s.  I knew 
this  was  it  — I’m  either  in  or  I’m  not.  I 
couldn’t  begin  to  try  to  write  what  I 
experienced  in  the  following  days.  But  I 
do  know  I never  gave  it  a thought  as  to 
what  I’d  do  if  I wasn’t  accepted.  My 
father  and  stepmother  felt  I should 
have  applied  to  more  than  one  school  or 
be  looking  at  something  else  just  in 
case.  I didn’t  feel  that  way  though.  I 
guess  I would  have  gone  to  secretarial 
school  or  something. 

But  in  approximately  two  weeks  I 
received  that  coveted  letter  which 
began,  "We  are  pleased  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  been  accepted  as  a fresh- 
man student  for  the  1972-73  school 
term.  . 

I prayed  to  God  and  thanked  Him  for 
his  help  on  that  long  and  rocky  road. 
For  without  his  help  I don’t  believe  I 
would  have  made  it. 


Second  win  for  Jewel 


Duration  Day,  sponsored  by  the 
Program  Board  of  Avila  College  and 
held  with  area  schools,  was  held  on 
Sunday,  October  8.  The  day  long  com- 
petative  activities  were  climaxed  by  a 
Marathon  Dance  featuring  Union 
Station  and  a trophy  presentation  to 
the  winners  of  the  day  long  events. 

The  annual  program  started  at  12:30 
p.m.  with  the  arrival  of  the  competing 
schools,  William  Jewel,  Rockhurst 
College  and  U.M.K.C.  Each  college  was 
assigned  the  floor  of  the  dorms  with 
which  they  would  be  competing  in  the 


FREE  FALL  editor  Cindy  Fadden 
and  business  advertising  manager 
Tom  Gill  attended  the  Missouri  College 
Newspaper  Association  meeting  at  the 
Columbia  campus  of  Missouri  Univer- 
sity last  Friday,  October  6.  Grace 
Huhman  was  delegated  by  the  Biology 
department  to  attend  the  session  on 
Environmental  Reporting  since  that 
department  plans  to  contribute  a series 
of  articles  on  environmental  subjects  in 
future  issues.  Mary  Ann  Fairchild, 


sports  events.  The  Relay  Race  was  the 
first  competition  scheduled,  followed 
by  the  Pie  Eating,  Pigskin  throw,  Three 
Legged  Race,  Pyramid  Building,  Tug  of 
War,  Obstacle  Course,  and  the  Greased 
Pole.  The  floor  and  college  capturing 
the  largest  number  of  the  events  was 
awarded  a trophy,  presented  after  the 
dance.  The  prize  went  to  William  Jewel, 
making  this  their  second  year  of 
triumph. 

A Barbeque  was  held  for  the  stu- 
dents participating,  and  open  lounges 
were  held  in  both  dorms. 


Free  Fall  Faculty. 

Consultant,  was  also  in  attendance. 
Avila  participants  found  the  following 
sessions  most  helpful  and  construc- 
tive: covering  news  reporting,  photo- 
graphy, environmental  reporting, 
editorial  writing,  sports  writing,  the 
youth  vote:  polling  and  covering  the 
campus,  layout  and  page  design, 
feature  writing,  covering  sports  and 
controversy,  advertising,  and  campus 
and  general  coverage  of  women. 


Some  of  this  mornings’  headlines 
read:  CHINA  CELEBRATES.  BE- 
RATES RUSSIA,  CRUISER  LEAVES 
WITH  BLAST  VICTIMS. 
McGovern  to  tell  plans  to 
END  WAR,  AREA  HOMES  ROCKED 
BY  TWO  BLASTS . It  was  refreshing  to 
see,  sandwiched  in  between  such  vital 
interests  and  in  very  small  print,  some- 
thing as  unpredictable  and  significant 
as  the  weather. 


FLAM 

The  Foreign  Language  Association 
of  Missouri  (FLAM)  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Avila  College  this 
year,  November  3.  Friday,  from  11:45 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Sectional  Meetings  on 
the  Classics,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  will  precede  the 
luncheon  and  annual  association  me- 
eting. Mr.  Antonio  (Tony)  Leon  is  a 
Senior  Vice-President  of  the  associa- 
tion and  Chairman  of  the  Spanish  Sec- 
tional Meeting.  Sister  Virginia  May  is 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion. Make  your  luncheon  reservation 
at  $2.25  per  place.  See  Sister  Virginia 
May  no  later  than  October  27.  Plan  to 
attend. 


M.C.N.A.  in  Columbia 


Mr.  Coleman  Blumfield 


Music  lovers  experienced  a rare  treat 
Thursday  in  the  Alumni  Lounge.  The 
music  department  sponsored  an  11 
o’clock  concert  featuring  pianist  Mr. 
Coleman  Blumfield.  For  more  than  an 
hour  Blumfield  captured  the  attention 
of  all  within  hearing  distance,  with  ex- 
cellent interpretations  of  several  clas- 
sical works. 

Mr.  Blumfield  performed  two  short 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition  by  Modest  Mussorgsky, 
and  other  well  known  pieces.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  excellent  playing  he  also 
provided  verbal  program  notes  about 
the  individual  composers  and  their 
works  making  the  enjoyment  of  the 
music  even  greater. 

Blumfield  has,  for  the  past  three 
years,  traveled  to  more  than  one  hund- 
red cities  throughout  the  United  States 
under  a Ford  Motor  Company  sponsor- 
ship. He  has  performed  at  more  than 
seven  hundred  schools  and  before  an 
excess  of  600,000  students. 

A native  of  Chicago,  Blumfield  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  studied 
under  Vladimir  Horowitz,  which  is  in 
itself  an  indication  of  his  talent.  There 
have  been  only  three  other  musicians 
to  share  this  honor.  The  nation’s  first 
artist-in-residence  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Blumfield  in  Flint, 
Michigan  under  a Mott  Foundation 
Grant  in  1962.  In  1965,  he  put  aside  his 
personal  interests  in  order  to  make  fine 
music  available  to  more  people  by  join- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity as  a volunteer  artist.  Mr.  Blumfield 
now  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  has 
a wife  and  two  children. 

One  listener  of  Coleman  Blumfield 
gave  this  impression  of  him,  "Artists 
such  as  Mr.  Blumfield  inspire  young 
people  to  raise  their  sights  beyond  the 
banal.  May  he  continue  to  present 
programs  of  this  kind  so  that  our  youth 
can  see  that  with  serious  application  of 
their  time  and  talents,  a more  reward- 
ing future  can  be  found.” 


Classifieds 

Wanted:  Volunteers  to  assist 
in  Day  Care  of  children  with 
cerebral  palsy.  No  previous 
training  necessary.  Contact 
Campus  Ministry  Office. 

Kittens  free:  Call  Mary  Mul- 
lins. Before  five  p.m.  276-1311. 
After  five  p.m.  444-5854 
Wanted:  Chiefs  (K.C.)  Seasons 
Tickets  2 Call  363-0900 

Wanted:  FISH!  Contact 

Campus  Ministry  Office. 


Wanted:  Illiterate  adult 

wants  help  in  learning  to  read. 
Contact  Campus  Ministry 
Office. 

KCPT  (channel  19  public 
television)  needs  assistance 
with  speakers  bureau,  pro- 
gram promotion,  children’s 
tours,  writing.  Contact  Camp- 
us Ministry  Office. 

14  year  old  retarded  girl 
needs  tutor  in  reading  and 
writing.  Contact  Campus 
Ministry  Office. 


Sands  and  Werner  Capture  Tourney 


Victory  for  Marty  Sands  and  Flip 
Werner  came  on  Saturday,  September 
30  in  the  final  matches  of  the  Program 
Activities  Board’s  annual  tennis  tour- 
nament held  from  September  6 through 
September  30  on  the  Avila  campus. 

The  men  and  women’s  divisional 
tournaments  were  cliamaxed  with  mat- 
ches between  Flip  Werner  and  John 
Lombard  in  the  men’s  division  and 
Marty  Sand  and  Kay  Nolop  for  the  wo- 
men's division. 

The  trophies  were  taken  with  victor- 
ies of  6-2  and  6-1  by  Marty  Sands  in  the 


women’s  division  and  matches  of  6-1 
and  6-0  captured  the  prize  for  Flip  Wer- 
ner in  the  men’s  class. 

Sixteen  Avila  students  participated 
in  the  three  week  series  of  elimination 
matches.  The  women’s  division  was 
made  up  by  Kay  Nolop,  Anita  Fencke, 
Patti  Feren,  Pat  McAndrew,  Marty 
Sand.  Jan  Butts,  Marilyn  Johnesse, 
Dale  Lyon,  Juanita  Reuss  and  Glenda 
Christianson.  In  the  men’s  division, 
the  competitors  were  Flip  Werner,  John 
Rasig,  Chris  Rice,  Vernon  Hancock, 
John  Lombard  and  BruCe  Austin. 


A HOPE  FOR  LIFE 


By  Mary  Boyle 


My  experiences  as  a therapeutical 
aid  at  an  unorthodox  school  in  New 
Orleans  made  me  realize  poignantly 
that  some  people  build  their  lives  on  a 
gossamer  hope  that  could  dissolve  at 
any  time.  For  a month,  I entered  into 
the  lives  of  forty  brain  damaged  chil- 
dren who  lived  at  the  school,  ranging  in 
age  from  three  to  twenty  one  years  old.. , 
I watched  them  endure  endless  hours  of 
rigorous  exercise  in  hope  of  regenerat- 
ing their  dead  brain  cells. 

My  first  impression  of  the  school  was 
one  of  disbelief.  As  I entered,  the  chil- 
dren were  crawling  down  the  hall  with 
their  faces  on  the  floor,  turning  them 
with  each  step  as  if  they  were  swim- 
ming. As  one  little  boy  went  by,  I j 
noticed  his  knees.  One  was  padded 
with  football  kneeguards,  while  the 
other  was  covered  with  sores  caused  by 
the  friction  from  crawling.  Despite 
these  obstructions,  he  kept  a steady 
pace  with  the  others.  Events  grew  pro- 
gressively strange  as  the  day  went  on. 
Each  child  had  a specific  schedule  to 
follow.  Four  times  everyday,  the  sche- 
dule allowed  for  half  an  hour  of  rigor- 
ous physical  therapy,  assigned  specifi- 
cally to  remedy  each  child’s  brain 
dysfunction.  The  “patterning”  as  it  is 
called,  involves  manipulation  of  the 
legs,  arms,  and  head  in  a series  of  pat- 
terns designed  to  program  and  re- 
develop the  affected  brain  cells.  Five 
year  old  Mark’s  program  included  two 
hours  a day  of  patterning,  along  with 
three  hours  of  exercise  on  a slant  board. 


Any  left-over  time  was  spent  in  free 
floor  exercise.  As  any  child,  Mark  was 
easily  tired  and  distracted  from  his 
working  schedule,  and  tried  to  get  out 
of  following  it.  Any  slacking  off  or 
deviation  was  strictly  punished,  but 
Mark  seems  to  have  become  used  to  a 
strap  across  his  back  in  exchange  for  a 
few  minutes  of  play.  Disciplinary 
measures  are  the  same  for  all  the 
children,  regardless  of  age.  Ten  year 
old  April  was  consistently  good  at 
following  her  schedule,  but  was  often 
punished  for  being  homesick.  The 
children's  programs  also  included 
health  foods.  Lunchtime  brought 
mineral  water,  wheat  bread,  and  soy- 
bean meat.  After  a morning  of  con- 
tinuous exerci.se,  the  children  ate  even 
this  fare  ravenously. 

Moments  of  pleasure  are  rare  at  the 
school,  and  naturally  so,  are  treasured^ 
For  ten  year-old  Lisa,  brain-injured 
from  a fever,  having  the  tangles  brush- 
ed from  her  thick  black  curls  is 
ecstasy.  Ginger,  injured  in  a car 
accident  while  on  her  way  to  college 
one  day,  writes  poetry,  most  of  which 
poignantly  conveys  the  state  of  deep 
depression  and  hopelessness  she  lives 
in.  Tiny,  elfin  Donald,  not  quite  four, 
delights  in  the  ticking  of  an  alarm 
clock.  Unable  to  communicate  in  any 
way,  Donald  lets  out  his  frustrations  in 
the  form  of  tantrums,  which  leave  him 
exhausted.  The  gentle,  steady  ticking  is 
the  only  thing  which  calms  him.  Birth- 
days at  the  school  are  anticipated  as 


greatly  as  Christmas,  because  they 
mean  ice  cream  and  cake  for  dessert. 

During  my  month  at  the  school,  I 
grew  close  to  all  the  children.  Away 
from  their  parents  and  families,  they 
had  so  much  love  to  give  and  needed 
loving  even  more.  Every  morning,  I 
was  greeted  with  hugs  and  kisses.  I O 
them.  I was  someone  special,  someone 
there  not  to  watch  or  punish  them,  but 
just  to  talk  to.  Everyday,  six  year-old 
Scottie  would  drag  me  to  the  window 
and  make  me  tell  him  the  color  ot  the 
sky,  the  flowers,  and  the  grass.  Ginger, 
closest  in  age  to  me,  never  tired  of 
listening  to  the  mundane  details  ot  my 
life,  the  things  I took  for  granted,  such 
as  school  and  friends.  I soon  realized 
how  badly  she  ached  to  become  part  of 
that  world  again.  Paul,  who  was  seven, 
had  a present  for  me  almost  everyday 
— invariably  a piece  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  written  the  alphabet.  His  face 
would  light  up  and  a smile  would 
spread  across  it  as  I told  him  how  good 
it  was.  Those  few  words  meanf,  so  much 
to  him. 

It  was  so  easy  to  love  them  all,  and  so 
hard  to  understand  why  their  parents 
would  subject  them  to  all  the  pain  and 
discipline  involved  in  the  program.  The 
methods  used  are  generally  disavowed 
by  doctors  and  although  rehabilita- 
tion has  occurred  in  some  cases,  it 
seems  a small  victory  for  all  the  years 
of  pain  and  loneliness.  The  answer  to 
the  enigma  of  "why?”  seems  to  be  that, 
even  when  all  the  logical  sources  of  re- 


covery have  . been  exhausted,  hope 
never  dies  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
the  child  will  become  normal,  no  matter 
what  the  price. 

I learned  so  very  much  during  the 
time  I spent  at  the  school.  Many  quest- 
ions and  thoughts  crowd  my  mind  even 
now  when  I think  about  it.  Are  the  end- 
less hours  of  patterning  and  exercise 
really  going  to  make  the  children  well? 
Shouldn’t  those  hours  be  balanced  by 
times  of  play,  or  simply  free  time  to  do 
with  what  they  want?  I see  harm  in  a 
child  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere 
where  friendship  is  discouraged  be- 
cause it  interferes  with  concentration. 
The  children  who  had  been  at  the 
school  for  a year  or  more  had  learned  to 
conform  to  the  rules  and  seemed  broken 
and  spiritless.  They  were  working  hard 
to  regain  normality,  but  were  losing  so 
much  in  the  process.  The  futility  of 
those  wasted  years  haunts  me. 

Many  things  at  the  school  depressed 
me,  especially  the  cold,  regimented 
atmosphere,  devoid  of  love.  Somedays  I 
came  home  from  work  feeling  drained 
and  empty  — a strange  sensation  of 
knowing  something  is  very  wrong,  yet 
knowing  you  can  do  nothing  about  it. 
The  whole  experience  made  me  see  the 
negative  side  of  hoping,  of  letting  hope 
get  such  a grip  that  the  painful  truth  is 
overlooked.  It  is  such  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  I must  admit  that  I,  too,  succumb  to 
the  hope  that  all  my  doubts  are  un- 
founded, and  that  the  children  are  go- 
ing through  the  grueling  program  for  a 
reason  that  makes  it  all  worthwhile. 


London  bus  chartered 

from  Avila  to  River  Quay 


Members  of  the  Free  Fall  staff  have 
chartered  River  Quay's  London  bus  to 
take  a group  from  Avila  to  the 
Octoberfest  activities  in  the  River 
Quay  area.  Events  planned  include  live 
bands,  hopscotch  and  chalk-painting 
contests  which  will  be  judged  by  Mayor 
Charles  Wheeler.  The  bus  will  tour  the 
area  and  point  out  the  various  shops. 
Faculty,  family,  friends  and  students 
are  all  invited.  The  tour  and  events  are 
free. 

The  bus  will  leave  Avila’s  parking  lot 
at  three  o’clock  October  28,  and  will  be 
returning  around  six  o’clock.  The  bus 
will  make  two  trips  if  necessary. 


News  briefs 


Pancake  eating  will  be  made  reward- 
ing on  October  31.  when  the  Activities 
Board  sponsors  a pancake  eating  con- 
test. There  will  be  free  banana  splits 
and  a $10  prize  for  the  fastest  eating 
floor.  Starting  time  is  3:00  p.m.  in  the 
cafeteria. 


A Coffeehouse  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  October  20 in  Lower  Marion  Center. 


Avila  v.s.  Longview  intramural  foot- 
ball is  scheduled  for  October  21. 


On  Wednesday,  September  27, 
members  of  Avila's  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment attended  an  exhibit  of  scientific 
equipment  displayed  by  Mathison 
Scientific  Company.  The  students  — 
Marilyn  Marcum,  Pat  McAndrews, 


Kay  Nolop,  and  Diane  Ordway,  ac- 
companied by  Sister  Marie  Joan  Har- 
ris, spent  the  day  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
downtown  Kansas  City  where  the 
exhibit  was  held. 

Equipment  such  as  micropipets, 
analytical  balances,  stir  plates,  in- 
cubators, and  microscopes  were  view- 
ed. A new  procedure  for  preparing 
standard  solution  in  the  laboratory 
was  explained  and  a new  safety  device 
for  the  hood  in  the  laboratory  was  also 
shown  and  explained. 


The  Free  Fall  staff  would  like  to 
thank  whoever  is  responsible  for  locat- 
ing us  in  our  new  ‘office’.  We  are  now 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  Carondelet 
Hall,  next  to  the  health  room.  Drop  in 
any  time  to  visit  or  to  submit  material 
for  publication  in  Free  Fall. 

The  golf  tournament  scheduled  for 
October  has  been  cancelled  due  to  in- 
adequate participation. 


